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mingled with the crashes ahead, and, to their stupefac-
tion, that same wind was packing the ice behind so that
their way out to open sea was blocked. "Sundry men
with sundry devices sought to save themselves," says
Best, and he remarks that this storm was "outrageous,"
which we are willing to believe. Best becomes eloquent
here, and surely he has a heroic theme. He tells how
some won to open water and took in their sails; how
others used a piece of ice to fend off the bergs; how
yet others again were encompassed about so straitly
they needs must put out balks of timber, ropes, bedding,
and so forth overside to act as fenders against the ice.
He goes on:
But as in greatest distress men of best valour
are best to be discerned, so it is greatly worthy
commendation and noting with what invincible
mind every captain encouraged his company, and
with what incredible labour the painful mariners
and poor miners, unacquainted with such extremi-
ties, to the everlasting renown of our nation, did
overcome the brunt of these so great and extreme
dangers. For some, even without board upon the
ice, and some within board upon the sides of their
ships, having poles, pikes, pieces of timber, and
oars in their hands, stood almost day and night
without any rest, bearing off the force, and break-
ing the sway of the ice with such incredible pain
and peril, that it was wonderful to behold; which
otherwise no doubt had stricken quite through and
through the sides of their ships, notwithstanding
our former provision; for planks of timber of more
than three inches thick, and other things of greater
force and bigness, by the surging of the sea and
billow, with the ice were shivered and cut in sun-
der, at the sides of our ships, so that it will seem